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which serve to illustrate at once  something of the
political attitude of the times, and also of the mental
condition of their rustic neighbors in Somersetshire.
Coleridge tells an amusing story how he and Words-
worth were followed and watched in their rambles by
a person who was suspected to be a spy on their pro-
ceedings employed by the Government of the  day.
Whether this be well founded or not, the mere fact
of two men living in their midst, without any apparent
object, appears to have rather discomposed their neigh-
bors.    Why should they be continually spending their
time in taking long and apparently purposeless ram-
bles, engaged in earnest conversation?    It was' incon-
ceivable that any one should walk a few miles in the
light of the moon merely to look at the sea !    They
must be engaged in smuggling, or have other nefarious
designs.    In connection with this subject, there is one
good story told.   Some country gentlemen  of the
neighborhood happened to be in the company of a
party who were discussing the question whether Words-
worth and Coleridge might be traitors, and in corre-
spondence with the French Administration, when one
of them answered : " Oh ! as to that Coleridge, he is a
rattlebrain that will say more in a week than he will
stand to in a twelvemonth.   But Wordsworth, he is
the traitor.   Why, bless you ! he is so close that you'll
never hear him open his lips on the subject from year's
end to year's end."    The public belief in the absurd
theory of Wordsworth's traitorous designs was, how-
ever, sufficient to induce the owner of the mansion in
which he lived to put an end to the occupation.that she wasat, when bound, pulsates most truly. It was
